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The Business Flapper Finds A Champion 


By Cygna Conly 


New York City 








HE amount of publicity that the flapper 









a matter of fact her mental processes are light- 


has received is simply astonishing. Books ning quick. She can do more straight thinking 

and motion pictures and even plays have’ in a few seconds than her more demure rival 
een written in which she is the central figure. could achieve in an hour. To quote Miss 
“he naive little ingenue has had to go out and Hunter: 
buy herself some barbaric ear-rings and a pair I certainly would not hesitate to employ a girl just 
of trick shoes in order even to gain admittance because she penciled her eyebrows, wore dangling ear 
to the theatrical booking agencies—for what ‘' ‘Th ye ounet —— ans _— — el Se aaah 
was once the ingenue réle has become essen- ois hue t a P cirl pages ed nieg a cha aa 
tially a flapper part. The entrance of this new nsiderably less of a success. In fact, I have often 
“type” in literature and the- found that the most accurate and 
atricals has caused the public yo ge. te agp ae ane eee 
press to clatter like a car load ~ phers ‘ a 
of monkeys in a storm. We g girls of uppe 
have handled clippings from 
newspapers all over the coun- 0 thtow fe enitein ties 
try—and not mere “items” but a oe i ie “Segase 
‘spreads,” with pictures een ¥ . They Arcache 

And now as a dramatic climax See a iii Mies einen 

comes a front-page article in the . agg peptone ds a , 
New York World giving some of - & — - oF ta . 
Miss Alice M. Hunter's argu- A tT ep see ag Ma 
ments in defence of the business Diy esti my ah ere 
flapper. According to Miss Hunter, rite 4 on Ge a6 on - a 
director of the Personnel Depart- —- - . i Poe ‘ 
ment of the United States Fidelity a ag gy 
and Guaranty Company, and secre- . aa ~~ 
tary of the Personnel Association of ee om — 
New York, just because a girl hap- ee she « enterian on 
pens to belong to that much shot-at fice posit should stert with 
but rapidly multiplying species, the idea of looking ahead — of 
the business flapper, is no indica- om — eel eager = ea = —" 
tion that her cerebral chamber is aati taal ster awe ne tinge FX... 
a vacuum. It is the popular con- We" Com/y plan of work that may in later 
ception that the flapper’s years insure her a business 
mind, like her vanity case, Don’t I look snappy? . ‘Tn th oe 
contains mostly trash, but as Just try me on your typewriter. differ from boys. Young men, 
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or, that is to say, a large number of them who are utter complacency of a well-fed kitten and 


promoted to better and more remunerative positions, 
start with the idea of “getting ahead.” 

On the other hand, most girls, if not all girls, begin 
with the idea that some time or other they may 
marry and, therefore, it is not necessary to exert them- 
selves to the extent that boys do. Many of these 
women, however, do not marry, for one reason or 























Are my Eyebrows on 
Straight, Dearie? 


other, and, meanwhile, they have wasted the precious 
years and experience which might have brought them 
some real and satisfying success in middle life. 


Of course, the girl who regards her work 
merely as something to bridge the gap between 
school and the time when she may embark 
upon the sea of matrimony—whose only ambi- 
tion is to earn sufficient “pin-money” to keep 
her supplied with eyebrow pencils and other 
necessities of life until the dashing Beau Brum- 
mel of her dreams, like a gallant knight in a 
fairy tale, shall burst forth into reality—has 
no interest in making a success of that work. 

Then there is the girl, who, on the night of 
her graduation, when the principal quotes 
something about “standing with reluctant feet 
where the land and water meet”—which some- 
how gets quoted to all graduates and debu- 
tantes—tilts her chin saucily and exclaims, 
“Reluctant feet! I feel just as reluctant as a 
bull with a red rag being waved in front of 
him. I simply can’t wait for to-morrow to 
come so I can go out and ‘land a job.’” But, 
once having realized that noble ambition to 
“land a job,” she settles down in it with the 


absolutely refuses to do any constructive think- 
ing for herself so long as there is anybody 
to “double” for her. And even the thought of 
shouldering a little responsibility terrifies her 
Her start is energetic enough, but the road on 
which she travels leads to the old ladies’ home 
and not to success. 

However, not all girls enter the field of 
business with this attitude, and those who take 
their work a little more seriously are the ones 
who by the time they have reached middle life 
find themselves in well-paying positions and of 
real value to the community. 

It is the belief of Miss Hunter that a large 
majority of these girls who snap at opportuni 
ties and make the most of them belong to th 


Op) 








Cygna 











But 21] who "Flap” 
are not Flappers! 


“flapper” class—that they are very apt to have 
a tremendous amount of “pep” and to take an 
energetic interest in their work. 

In Miss Hunter the “flapper” has found a 
champion who knows whereof she speaks. She 
has been dealing with hundreds of them during 
the past four years as personnel director of 
one of the largest casualty insurance com- 
panies in the (Continued on page 316 
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Business Etiquette 


By Elisabeth Sears 


N enterprising business woman of Idaho, 8. The ability to utilize tim: 
president of her local BPW and en- Y#!uable 
deavoring to compile usable information 9. Promptness and attention 
for the younger members of her club, recently asset 
sent out a questionnaire to business men of her 10. Attention to ber health—a 
city to ascertain if there was any established has no place any office 
business etiquette 
for women in office 
positions. 
In other words, 


she wanted to 
know what made a 
young woman of 
value to her firm. 

She compiled a 


Wooodrow Wilson 


Born December 28, 1856 


list of these qualifi- Died February 3, 1924 
cations, the rules 

of business that Mr. Wilson gave his life to the 
every business 


woman should have cause of peace. His ideals rep- 


n 7 er ° 
— iat h resent the loftiest thought to 
which man has attained. He 
1. The indispensa ° . . 
ble emslerce antici did not live to see them realized 
pates the petty office . . 
iia dell Gaee oat in the life of the world, but 
permit them to take ° . 
= @e Gus of Ge wherever peace is cherished, 


administrative . 
wherever the relations of man 


> 


Cleanliness and 


attention to personal to man and nation to nation are 
grooming are not to ° ° e 8 

be confused with ox discussed in spirit of concord 
pensive garments or . ° . 

ihe ee of geelen and good will, his name will be 
cosmetics—the condi ° ° . . 

tien of ence purse a guide and an inspiration. 


has nothing to do : 
writers of shorthand we 


As 


with personal groom 
ing . 
revere his memory not alone 
3. She must be . 
ne ag ey ooo because of his greatness as a 
of the firm She . ° . 
should never criticize statesman or his integrity as a 


the firm to her office 
















little importance he may seem as useful mental development 








to advantage is very 
Rae . an 

, 
' g proyee 

To this you 
might add a list 
of the suggestions 
made by business 
men for the office 
conduct of their 
employees 

The gir ] wi 
learns her particular 
piec f work better 
than the average need 
never tear t her 
jo! 

2 Accurate per 
formance the work 
depends upon quiet 
see that you office 
“ rk s have a 

' ’ rate 

3 Kee your desk 
Aiways ler 
some thing y be 
r led whe u are 
r < t 

4 D € mes 
sages pr ptly and 

atc y 

D trust . 

t t ig 
| leas sf t aft t 
in tl j tails 
mn the 7 k n 
the n 

¢ & : r 
“ xk a t i liked 
t i '¥ were 
killing t he 


salen ae tiene Gilani man, but also because he was a t f you we 
glad hi t 
& A wihnits a distinguished exponent of the as you we 
woman will satisfy . noyed at being . 
complaints without be winged art. turt 
ing unpleasant about 2 Maint s 
it—she will make pa rese Gir . 
trons feel at ease and ’ any hint the 
will be pleasant under firn le g wit 
all circumstances any ott custom 
5S. She adds value to her services when she under 9. A pleasant smile and cordial greeting do much 
takes any extra work with willingness and a cheerful to create a harmonious office atr here 
endeavor to do her share of it . 3 , 
10. Each day brings its own work—leave nothing 
6. Close attention to office system and detail with for tomorrow that belongs to the schedule of to-day 
out requiring constant supervision or scrutiny is re 11 Be thoughtful of your fellow-en yer Don't 
quired unload on another responsibilities or duties wh you 
can assume or perform yourself Every task i 
7. Habitual courtesy to everyone, no matter of how perform should be regarded not alone as a task, but 
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“Write as You Would Talk” 


By Charles Henry MacKintosh 


Former President, Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
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e es *s | r Th uage B tters 


"Good morning, Jones, I want to set "You may enter my order for an addi- 
O 10 two-quart cans of the same oil tional 10 two-quart cans of oil, simi- 
you sent me about a month ago.” lar to that which you recently sent me 

in accordance with ay instructions.” 


"Good! We'll take care of it right “Beg to acknowledge receipt of your 

away.” valued favor of the tenth, enclosing 
order for 10 twoequart cans of oil, 
similar to that which we recently 
forwarded you in accordance with your 
instructions. Thanking you for this 
order which will have prompt attention 
and assuring you of our readiness to 
be of service to you to the best of 
our ability at any time, we are-----" 


"The price will be the same, I "In my previous communication, re, 10 
suppose?” two-qjuart cans of oil, similar to 
that previously forwarded to » I 
neglected to inquire as to the price 
which will be charged me for same. 
It is the writer's understanding that 
O the price for same will be the same 
as for the previous order. If this 


; o 


es not correct, Kindly advise. 


"There's a new quotation out today, Replying your’ communication of 
which is a little higher, but we'll the eighteenth, concerning price on 
make you the samo price, datinys th additional order for 10 twoequart 
order the day of your inquiry.” cans of oil similer to your previous 
order, beg to state that a new quota- 
tion has been issucd today, which is 
a little higher; however, we appreci- 
ate t business with which you have 
favored us, and desire to quote you 
the same price as previously. rust- 
ing that this will be satisfactory, 
and expecting to hear from you at yuur 
earliest convenience, we are-----<---" 


"That's good. Go ahead wit! the “Beg to acknowledge receipt of yours 

order.” of the twenty-fourth quoting price on 
10 two-quart cans of oil similar to 

O that previously ordered by me from 

your firm. Your quotation of the same 
price as formerly is satisfactory to 
the writer, and you may ;roceed wit 
the order upon thet basis.” 





a 

















This example—from a manual of the De Laval Separator Company—well emphasizes the difference between 
the spoken message and the written message as it frequently is used The manual also suggests a desirable 
written message; this is given in the article. 
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[Reprinted by special permission from the November, 1023, “System” magazine) 


John D. Hollowell, general manager, Central Western Division, 
De Laval Separator Company, author of letter manual, at his desk 
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Conducted by W. W. Lewis 


Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Habits 


ABITS are like cockleburs, they stick. 

Right habits in shorthand, like correct 

habits in anything, are very important, 
so we suggest that you analyze your work and 
determine whether you are doing it in the most 
effective way. 

First, have you formed the habit of using 
the best materials obtainable, such as a good 
fountain pen and a paper with proper surface? 
Your pen should glide easily across the paper 
and leave the proper impression without effort 
or undue pressure. Violet ink appears to 
flow more evenly than other inks, and is easily 
read by artificial light. You will perhaps be 
required to do a great deal of work under such 
conditions 


POSITION AND MOVEMENT 


You should study the correct position of the 
body and hand, and the proper method of 
holding the pen. The pen position was ex- 
plained thoroughly in our September article, 
and the illustrations given in Speed Studies 
will assist you in acquiring correct pen po 
sition 

Do you date your notebook and do you turn 
the pages without loss of time? Have you 
learned to pass from one outline to another 
without pause and with just sufficient mo- 
mentum to carry the hand to the beginning of 
the next outline? Do you keep your spacing 
reasonably narrow and uniform, and do you 
swing back from the end of a line to the be- 
ginning of the next without any lost motion? 
Have vou formed the habit of writing every 
outline as quickly as you can? You must not 
permit yourself to draw a single character 
How about the general slant of your writing? 
Is it uniform? Keeping your notebook at a 
proper angle on the desk will aid in this 
respect. These are a few of the physical habits 
which you should watch carefully. There are 
also certain mental habits which are just as 
important 

ONCENTRATION 

There are definite fundamental principles 

underlying all learning which you should un 


derstand and apply. How about the habit of 
concentration? While studying or practicing 





lo you see that all outside influences are elim 


inated so that you can give 1009 concentra 


tion to the work in hand Such concentration 
will enable you to accomplish greater results 
in a shorter period of time, and will make 
speed development much easier 

Have you formed the habit of thinking 
rapidly? Sluggish mental habits prevent steady 


progress in any study, and most especially is 
this true in shorthand It is a mistake t 
sacrifice speed wholly for accuracy. You may 


be learning a lesson thoroughly, and yet are 
so sluggish in doing it that all the learning is 
of little or no value t is not 
sufficient to know how to write a shorthand 


outline, but you must be able to execute it 


Remember, i 


rapidly and accurately at the same time. You 
must be able to recall the form instantly and 
write it quickly You should not stop t 


analyze it stroke by stroke as you would in 


solving a problem in geometry 


Do you read all your shorthand fluently and 
with the proper emphasis, so that when called 


on by your dictator to read back, you can 


make him understand what he has said Con 
text, of course, helps in reading, but do not 
depend too much upon it. Learn to read your 
outlines iwmdtrduall but, at t same time 


rapidl) 


Do you make the best of your study period 
as well as of your spare time, or do you per 
mit yourself to idle away these precious mo 
ments ’ Remember that during the class 


period you have the teacher to help hold your 
interest Concentration on the work then is 


comparatively easy; but, outside of the class 


or when you get into actual work, you do not 
have this aid Your employer will demand a 
quantity and quality of work that can be pro- 
duced only through concentration of the high 


est degree 
ENTHUSIASM 


Do you go about your work with enthusiasm? 
Enthusiasm is a wonderful asset, and its value 
in the business office can not be overestimated 
Have vou high ideals and do you try to do 
your work as quickly as vou can, at the same 
time to do it well? Do vou take delight in 
figuring out the hard problems? When you 
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come to an outline that is puzzling 


after it hammer and tongs, or do you seek 
your neighbor Form the habit of depending 
+ 


Memorizing in 


WRITER 


do you go 
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urself, and others will respect you all th 


Success in life is very largely the com- 


M. N. Bunker, D. C., M. Ped. A. B. 


A VERYWHERI we turn these 


newspapers 


days, 
the magazines and 
nstantly 


memory training {(.ourses are 


among 
reminded of 


being 


we are cf 
the value of 


offered, purporting to solve the problem in 
from three to thirty days, and the mails ar¢ 
full of enrollments for instruction that are 
sold as strictly « dential 

Recognizing tl great number of indi 
vidually perfected systems as each possessing 
their own particular merits, there are fund 
mentals that are sufficient for any shorthand 


student and writer, and available to any on 


who wishes to employ them 


Memory i 


brain, and increasing the capacity of the 


simply the result of training the 
mind 
to receive and retain impressions from outside 
defines it, “Memory 


sources One authority 


is not only the basis of knowledge, but it is 
hardly too much to say that it is an essential 
factor in life itself There is no mystery 
about this, and there is nothing strange or 
ecret about how this Memory may be 


d ve le yp d 

Think just a few moments and you can re- 
call instances that occurred years ago; in the 
natural course of events you should have for 
have not They have 


gotten them, but you 


clung in the mind's chambers for years, and 


now come back just as clear as they were th 


day they were created Analyze this, and you 
will find that vou were interested in the o 
currence at the tim It may have been a 
momentary interest—merely an intensive flash 


on the screen of the mind, but deep enough to 
last through years. Your mental powers were 
concentrated for a single 
picture... Your 
the one subject, and the impression was cor- 
respondingly deep and accurate 

When this had been accomplished, your men 
tal office impression that had 
been made and filed it away, very much as a 
filing clerk files a carbon letter 
She does not file Jones under K and expect 
to find it; neither does the mental filing clerk 
make such an error if properly trained. But 
he must be properly trained or he will not be 


brief time on on 


entire attention was riveted on 


boys took this 


copy of a 


accurate. 

It is the training of the mental filing clerk, 
and of the mental powers employed in making 
mental pictures that comprises memory train 
a clear mental picture of 


ing. If you can get 


) re I 
manding of the respect of our fellow workers 
+ 

Shorthand Study 
anything by looking at it, and have a bra: 
that is trained in as iting this mental px 


ture with others, you will have no trouble i 
memorizing shorthand 

In order to get a clear mental picture you 
u are looking at Do not 
Get a clear mental 
learn 
Look 


word 


must see what )y 
simply look, but also see. 
cture. Suppose, tor a moment, you art 
ng the frst group of wordsigns 

steadily at the fir stroke, and at the 
print. See that it is “can ( los 


vefore the mind's ey 


spell d in 
your eyes, and call up 
the stroke as it appears, and the printed word 

characters of the word 
aloud, we can 
stroke Get the length 
sound of the 


See the individual 
Now say 
your eyes and write the 
of the stroke and the 
kay in mind 

Now you are ready for G. Look at it just 


Open 


‘ 


characte! 


as at the first stroke “Gay Again close 
the eyes and see the words good go, just as 
you did with can. Say “gay”—at the same 


time writing it. Now read the two characters 
good.” If you have done this in 
if you have actually seen the strokes 
not simply looked at them—you will be abl 
and use either can, go or good with 


“can £0, 
tensively 


to phrase 
out hesitation 

with each one of 
learned 


Re p at the 
the wordsign strokes, until you 
all of them, and actually see them mentally as 
you speak You can write them easily 
now, for the mind guides the hand's actions 
If vou can see oon d, neat characters, you can 
them. It is careless seeing that makes 


Same process 
h ive 


them 


write 


straggling, scattered characters, and lessens 


skill 
prefixes and 


all the wordsigns, 


vocabulary and 


Memorizing 
suffixes, the rules is all a 
complished by this same means. First see the 
stroke, and then deepen this first impression by 
making sure that 
well as_ physically 
enunciating them clearly, 
impression made through the eye. 
rule, work it out by writing a 
shows the application, and then sce 
its example 

Never omit for a single day the training of 
the eye to see accurately, not only the shaping 
of a stroke, but also the comparative length 
seeing outlines until they come to 


you can see it mentally as 
Associate the 
strengthening the 
In case of 
word that 


the rule 


sounds by 


with 


Practice 
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make use of this plat A class may | vught hand t t 
ill of this from the blackboard, and t first sary for n t ! rt f t the 
11 ‘ 1 
esson is we is later nes tl I ma past 1 t t i 1 I ned 
tered The first ' s written P while t , 7 edge ’ thand 
j ward, with the sound | spelled under « ncreased 
side it The students instructed t k at l t 
this, and then close their eyes so that they may s only mal 1s the « 
q recall it mentally, will remember that it ts hearing nd mal them se! 
-y just as th will remembe ' t | e un pbout 
other stroke S il part r ft Dr | \ | 
— y | ’ , . +} , . ? , , } , ‘ 
The main value of all of this training 1s_ prove iching value and 


that makes the subconscious forma practi 
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PLEASE OBSERVE OUR NEW ADDRESS— 


Both Subscription and Editorial offices of the Cregg Writer were 
removed January first to New York City. Correspondence is still 
being sent to us at the old address, however, and 

TO AVOID THE DELAY CONSEQUENT TO FORWARDING 

MAIL FROM THE CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE GREGG 


PUBLISHING COMPANY WE ASK OUR READERS TO 
DIRECT ORDERS AND LETTERS TO THE NEW ADDRESS 


285 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A Commercial Company’s Code 


: 
VERY student and teacher of business subjects will be interested in the following code 
of conduct prepared by the Standard O:1 Company for the guidance of its employees 

This code groups the duties of every employee under several headings: to himself 
the company, to his fellow employees, to the company’s customers, and to society, as follows 


TO HIMSELF 


To put purpose behind every effort. Aimlessness is excusable only in an imbecile. 


To stand squarely on his feet, valuing his friends for wha 


‘ 


they are, not for what they 


can give 


To teach himself to think without bias, to seek advancement without impatience, to lose 
without bitterness, and to win without conceit. 


To increase his usefulness by cultivating that creative vision which transformed a wilder- 
ness into a nation, and made of this, Our Nation, a bulwark of Liberty 


TO THE COMPANY 
To be loyal in every thought, word and deed. Disloyalty is the root of failuré 
To safeguard the company’s property and good name as he should his own 


To realize that the company’s interests and his are identical 


TO HIS FELLOW EMPLOYEES 


To voluntarily codperate, knowing that he can succeed only as he makes others successful 


To be manly, sympathetic and generous. Self-pity is moral tubercul 


TO THE COMPANY'S CUSTOMERS 
To realize constantly that every customer is an asset to him and to the company hk 
represents 


To render service without arrogance and without servility, knowing that life offers nothing 


higher than the opportunity willingly to give intelligent servic: 


TO SOCIETY 


To make friends in the company and in whatever community placed. There can be no tru 
success without ennobling friendships 


To take an intelligent interest in every effort to make his community cleaner, happier, and 
more prosperous. 


To keep himself informed so that he may intelligently combat insidious force ind be a 
living example of Americanism 
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Leading Cities of the United States—I 


£ 


Aberdeen, 8. Dak 
Aberdeen, Wash. 
Adrian, Mich 
Akron, Ohio 
Alameda, Calif 


Albany, N. Y 


Albuquerque, N. Mex 


Alexandria, La 
Alexandria, Va 
Alliance, Ohio 


Alpena, Mich 


Amsterdam, N. Y 
Anaconda, Mont 
Anderson, Ind 
Annapolis, Md 


Ann Arbor, Mich 


Ansonia, Conn 
Appleton, Wis 
Asheville, N. Car 
Ashland, Wis 


Ashtabula, Ohio 
Astoria, Oregon 
Atchison, Kans 
Athens, Ga 
Atlanta, Ga 
Atlantic City, N. J 
Auburn, Me 
Auburn, N. ¥ 
Augusta. Ga 
Augusta, Me 
Aurora, TM 

Austin, Tex 

Baker City, Oregon 


Bakersfield, Calif. 


Kaltimore, Md. 


” om 
Gut 

r 
a 
es 
Ce ny 
47 
+ 





? 


ee 
« 
7 
Sw 
¢. » 
C ~— ~_ 
Goa, om 
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continued i 


Rancor, Me 
Rarre, Vt 


Rath, Me 


Raton Rouge, La 
Battle Creek, Mich 
Bay City, Mich 
Bayonne, N. J 
Reatrice, Nebr 
Beaumont, Tex 
Reaver Falls, Pa 
Bellaire, Ohio 
Belleville, Tl 
Bellingham, Wash 
Beloit, Wis. 
Rerkeley, Calif 
Berlin, N. H 


Bever ly, Mass. 


Biddeford, Me 
Billings, Mont 
Binghamton, N. Y¥ 
Birmingham, Ala 
Bismarck, N. Dak 
Bloomington, I! 
Boise, Idaho 
Boone, Iowa 
Boston, Mass 
Boulder, Colo 
Rowling Green, Kv 
Bradford, Pa 
Brainerd, Minn 
Brazil, Ind 
Bridgeport, Conn 


Bridgeton, N. J 
Brockton, Mass 
Brookline, Mass 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Brownsville, Tex 


Brunswick, Ga 


mn an carly issue) 


— 


) 


Buffalo, N. Y 
Burlington, Iowa 
Burlington, Vt. 
Butler, Pa 

Butte, Moat. 
Cairo, Tl 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Cambridge, Ohio 
Camden, N. J 
Canton, Ohio 
Carbondale, Pa 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Central Falls, R. I 
Champaign, Ill 
Charleston, 8S. Car 
Charleston, W. Va 
Charlotte, N. Car 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Chelsea, Mass 
Chester, Pa 
Cheyenne, Wyo 
Chieago, Tl! 
Chickasha, Okla 
Chicopee, Mass 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


Chippewa Falls, Wis 


¢ 
i, ¢ Cincinnati, Ohio 
nf ¢ Cleveland, O 
o fog Clinton, Iowa 
4 Coffeyville, Kans. 
# 
6 - Cohoes, N.Y 
‘ 
oa - Colorado Springs, Colo. 
+ = 
-c - - Columbia, Pa 
¢ 
e -+o Columbia, S. Car 
¢ 
-~{_ Columbus, Ga 
an rd Columbus, Ind 


oe 


Columbus, Ohio 


Concord, N. H. 
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Editorial View.s 














The International Shorthand 
Congress 


ik shadow of the Great War hangs 
ver the plans for the next International 
Shorthand Congress As the vice presi 
lent of the International Shorthand Congress, 


ind chairman of the delegation representing 


United States, the editor of this magazine 
fesses that he s omewhat bewildered by 
t charge count harges and controversies 
generally that have filled the French short 
1 magazines, and by the various official 


Statements have been 


the contending factions 


From the mass of material received, we 
ather the following 
oe *3 f ¢ oo | 
The next meeting of _ the Internationa 


Shorthand Congress was to have been held in 
Lausanne, Switzerland The Swiss representa 


tives set out to organize an international gath 
rthand 
As this w 


others 


writers of ev 
uld include 
who 


ering, to which sh 


r\ 
nationality were invited 

Germans, Austrians, and 
the side of the Central P 
the French and Belgian members of the Con 
and 


representatives to undertake the or 


were on 


wers in the late war, 


gress have withdrawn have authorized 


Belgian 


ganization of a meeting of the International 
Shorthand Congress at Brussels, to be held in 
1927 


luding the 
that the 
French and Belgian groups confined the organi 


their purpose in ex 


(ermal! representatives, it seems 


zation to members from countries represented 
in the League of Nations, but in doing this, 
they appear to have overlooked the fact that 
+} 


exclude the sentatives of the 


states Oo 


his would 
United 
announcement from M. Ge 
International Committee, 
was never the intention of the 


repre 


, 
there now comes a formal 


ges Buisson, pres! 
stating 
Inter 
exclude from the next 
I entitled 
to membership in the League of Nations, such 
as the United States.” 

. c | } } 


So far, that is all clear enough 


dent of the 
that “it 
national Committee t 


meeting of the Congress any country 


ut we do 


not yet know whether or not the Swiss repre 


centatives have abandoned the intention of hold 
ing a Congress in Lausanne 

We hesitate to 
question that is being so 
and 
French and colleagues 
tion not known to us that influenced 
their decision But looking at it br 


seems to us that the action taken is altogether 


opinion on a 
debated in 
that our 
informa 
them in 


express any 
fiercely 
may be 


France Belgium It 


Belgian have 


idly, it 





ut of harmony with the name and purposes 
i the Internat il Shorthand (Congress 
Within a 1 1 aiter the publication of ou 
stem, we ived from a well-} wn Frencl 
thand au I and cientist a tter which 
Was a great source | I iragement to u 
ind the last sentence of that letter seems t 
us to embody a thought which w mmend t 
the thought iderat ot Europea 
colleagues f nat Alt mmenting 
n t new ! ires set tortn I system 
the Fre t m W uid tha 
t Va 1 t p! cau 
they are s und Science nows ¥ 
lers, no nationaliti is Auma This 1 
i Staterme t i i | | ! 
n us 
As we i cl t v¥ anyth 
ibout the merits it that ha 
risen about admitting German delegates, for 
ill the facts are not in our possession; but we 
lo hope that an amicable arrangement will be 
made so that all true scientists of whatever 
race or creed may be admitted to the Confer 
ence The world is hungry tor the solution of 
many perplexing problems; we have many ol 
these problems the shorthand held; anyone 
who can contribute to the advancement of our 
science and ir art, it seems to us, could be 
heard without letting our nationalistic or polit 
il philosophies interfere with an unbiased 
veighing of t value f such contribution 
I. R.G 


English and the Business Letter 


VERY embry tet ipher or secretary 
‘> taucht that one f th rst essentials 
of his equipment the isi! world 


ter t fact, p ips mor cle il w kers fail 
to make good through a lack of English bacl 
ground than throu lack i horthand t 
typewriting skill. English is as essential t 
the stenographer as the saw is to the carpenter 


or the knife t the surgeon Words are his 


commodity; he is helpless without a w 


knowledge of their science Shorthand and 
typewriting are the mechani f his busin 
but English constitutes the foundation up 
which all else depend 

But many stenographers, while they becom 
proficient in Fnelish. sometimes cs not com 


prehend to what 


of their skill i 
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are they to reproduce the dictation they receive 
how tar may they go m 
Should they re- 
Will 


most 


mechanically, and 
departing trom their notes? 
construct the letters of their employers ? 
their employers “stand for it’s Aren't 
employers good grammarians, and if not, how 
did they rise to the position of importance that 
they occupy? One stenographer with experi- 
ence in the business world will testify that her 
employer will not permit of any change in his 
letters as dictated, and “what are you going to 
do about it?” Another will say that her em- 
ployer does not know good English when he 
sees it, and that she solves the problem by 
taking notes of his thoughts and then writing 
the letters herself. And the puzzled beginner, 
listening in, will ask just what constitutes a 
good letter, anyway? 

On this point, the director of business Eng- 
lish in one of the large universities says: 

“I do not maintain that good English is the 
one test of a good letter, nor that it is the 
most important element of a good letter. It 
is my contention that it is as important to the 
good letter as is any other element, and that 
a letter cannot be a good letter until good 
English is combined with a business mind, 
good character, pleasing personality, and 
knowledge of human nature in getting results. 

“The main concerns of good English are: 
Good structure of the whole composition, para- 
graphs and sentences, and simple, plain, direct 
and appropriate language; English that is 
moral, social, and artistic.” 

There is a lot of cant being talked about 
business English. Immediately the theorist in 
any subject takes command he becomes an 
autocrat. He formulates an elaborate scheme 
of rules, which are excellent in themselves as 
a contribution to order and system, but the 
trouble is that the theorist is so consciously 
correct that there is no flexibility in him. And 
English is an intensely flexible instrument. It 
is too frequently forgotten that language is a 
spoken instrument and not a written one. It 
began by being a medium for the communica- 
tion of thought orally, and not until thousands 
of years later did it acquire the dignity of per- 
manence by being put on stone or paper. Then 
some genius conceived the idea of drawing 
pictures of what he said. We have improved 
upon the original pictures, but it should always 
be remembered that written thought is nothing 
more than a photograph of spoken thought 


Consequently, being essentially a thing of 
speech, language will naturally follow the 
idiosyncrasies of speech. It is constantly 
changing, as modes and fashions of speech 
change. A new word creeps in, or a new 


mode of expression—it is dubbed slang at 


first, but when it is an expression, whether 
slang or not, that fills a want in the language, 
it inevitably finds its way into good speech. 
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Grammar alone should not be considered in 
the writing of a good letter. Taste is a better 
criterion. A thing that is in good taste will of 
necessity be grammatically correct, but it will 
possess other virtues besides. Without usurping 
the function of the theorist, let us lay down 
three general rules governing the writing of a 


good business letter—all of which are very 
flexible : 


1. The first element of consideration in a_ well 
written letter is the individual to whom it is addressed 
We must consider him, his business, his personality 
his prejudices—everything we know about him. This 


is the angle of approach If he is a personal friend, 


the letter should be couched accordingly. If he pos 
sesses known prejudices, these should, of course, be 
avoided. Since the impression you hope to make 


must be made upon the recipient of the letter, your 
appeal must be made to him, upon whatever knowledge 
of him you have at hand. In other words, the letter 
must be appropriate. 

2. The object of your letter should always be in 
your mind. What impression do you wish to make? 
What is the purpose of writing it? If it is to sell an 
automobile, don’t forget it If it is to contribute to a 
charity, don't try to sell an automobile in the same 
another letter for that. As a general 
is capable of successfully carrying two 
much of a two-cent 


write 
letter 


letter ; 
rule, no 
messages; it i8 expecting too 
stamp 

3. Then, with the person in mind to whom you are 
writing, and object before you, say your say 
Say it, above all, simply and in good taste. If it is 
grammatical. If it is 
simply, plainly couched, it is probably brief, and if it 
in good taste, unless the char- 
acter of the man to whom you are writing makes it 
desirable to write a long “friendly” letter. Don't 
make a letter brief simply for brevity’s sake; say what 
you have to say in the fewest possible words consistent 
with good taste and the impression you desire to make, 
will take care of itself. 


your 
in good taste, it is necessarily 


is brief it is probably 


and brevity 

These are three simple, flexible rules ot 
letter writing. A good letter cannot be written 
by rote. The more absolute rules you attempt 
to follow, the more restricted, the less individ- 
ual, will be your style, and this is a day of 
style. Because the employer ends a sentence 
with a preposition, the stenographer should not 
feel compelled to recast the sentence because 


her textbook cautioned her against such a 
“fault.” Do not change anything that will 
destroy the individuality of the letter. If the 


and you can judge—we 

latitude! Watch out, 
rather, for the split infinitives, the disagree- 
ments of tenses and number—the mechanical, 
slovenly errors that to all people, high or low, 
learned or illiterate, are errors not only, but 
conspicuously bad taste 


boss has good taste 
will allow him some 


5. 





How do the experts write at a 
given speed? You'll find three 
samples in the April issue—watch 
for them! 
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Florence Elaine Ulrich 


New York City 





Are You One of These? 


y MING to the great city of New York 
vad more than one thrill for us. Not 
nly did we get lost in the subway the 

rst day, but it cost us three nickels instead 


of one to get out! W took that hair-raising 


flight in the winged elevator of the Woolworth 


Building and gazed (the stenographer just sup- 
plied 50c worth) out over the fin display ot 
architectural wonder and beauty of the city 


much talked of Greenwich 
places with 


We even visited the 
Village and dined in one of those 


“atmosphere It was atmosphere, all right 
but rather smoky! We attended some ot 
those famous and wonderful old churches 

[rinity, and the Little Church Around the 
Corner, where we are told that they marry as 


week- 


many as five couples a day—in fact, our 

ends have been filled with mystic delight and 
thrills, but the one of special interest to you 
and to me, and the one that made the most 
lasting impression, 1s our experience in trying 
to find stenographers 


With what vivid recollection do I recall one 
fair and bright young damsel who fiitted into 
the office and dramatically and eloquently an 


aii 


nounced, “I want to become an edit and | 
would just love to work for you! Rather 
reluctantly we told her that we had no need 
of an editor—yet. We did need a stenog- 
rapher, and if she thought she would care to 
humble herself in that capacity to the extent 
of taking some letters, we should be willing 
to give her a trial. 

The result was something like this 
My dear Miss 

I appreciate the fact that you do not have as much 
time possibly for preparation for the ntest but the 
fact that you are entering your class suggests that 

u appreciate the contest. A good investment that 
the best a student is able t lo even after all of 
your students do not qualify, they will work hard 
and make the qualifications, and I believe that any 
one student that is behind, if he will make a special 
effort to catch up and do over time work that the 
teachers tell us is one advantage of your competition 
work 

The story, in brief, is this: Out of seven 


girls who applied and were taken on trial in 


to New rk, 


this Department since our « 


only Obhe thus tat Rrapiner 


ol 


jUALNCa i i 5 1) 


W later learned 1 t 1 i membel 


Uk 


momen ‘ MMM scnse 
that should xercised, t principal reason 
ior these st graj tailing to qualify wa 
reckless abam t good rm of tes in th 
efiort to take down th lictation, and this, u 
turn, resulted in ludicrous transcriptior 
, Here Was a a ] K OL flu m the 
Vriting——tine I many i ance wert 
paintully distort l and ramp d and ther Was 





very little attention paid to proportion. Either 
ne Of these iault or, mdecd yotn I these 
faults, could have been « cted in a urs 
practice of tl right kind But the stenog 
raphe Ss were willing to d t in ur t 
practice, or they did not know what it was 
that prevented their qualifying 
None of these people could have qualified 
tor the O. G. A.—uindeed their predicament was 
truly pathetic, because not only must they cor 
rect their style, but they must first undo what 
they have done. In other words, instead of 
having one process of learning to write short 
hand characters, they have two processes—ont 
of unlearning what th lave already learned, 
and the other, learning correct. It is nota 
hopeless task by any manner of means, but it 
is a discouraging one to n t of them 
There ought to be and there is, fortunately, 
a remedy, or, better still, a preventive, tor 


carelessness riti to be in 
the O. G. A. What » bring home to 
you and to the other of the Order i 
the membership certificat itself has 
- ; 

no value; the intr lies in the 
fact that it represents shorthand that can be 
read. I have said that many f 


it is sO very important to you embryonic and 


seems 
I want t 
members 


this 


in 


insic value of it 


times before, but 


developing stenographers that I want to repeat 
it many times again. No matter how fast you 
can write shorthand, if you are not able t 
read your notes accurately you are absolutely 
vorthless to the business man, and the chances 
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are you will be walking the streets looking tor 
a job instead of being cozily settled in the 


private office at your own little desk beside 
the executive. 
We want the O. G. A. Certificate to mean 


that the holder is capable of writing notes that 
he can read The O. G. A. Certiticate does 
mean that the holder of it or any writer can 
write notes that he is able to read. The stand- 
ard is not so high that the average student 
cannot attain it, but it is high enough to carry 
out the purpose for which it is intended 

If you have not been particular to establish 
a good style of writing, or if you do not know 


what kind of style you have, sit down now 
and write out the O. G. A. test and submit it 
for examination. Remember, there were six 


girls incapable of holding a job, to one that 
was capable. There are plenty of good posi 
tions open—I know personally of several that 
pay top-notch salaries, but the men have de- 
spaired of even trying to get someone to fill 
the requirements. 

Of course, lack of 
alone responsible for 
that frequently result 
Sometimes it is plainly a lack of good sense. 
For instance, we dictated to one girl the sen- 
tence, “He is likely to become discouraged and 
reckless in his writing,” and the letter came 
back, “discouraged and wreckless in his writ- 


skill is not 
transcriptions 


shorthand 
the absurd 
from a day’s dictation 


ing.” To another young lady we dictated: 
“We are inclosing stamps to cover the post- 
age.” The transcript read, “We are inclosing 


stamps to cover the posters.” Again, the sen- 
tence dictated—“If your time in the assembly 
exercises is limited, I would suggest t’.at it 
might be, etc.”—came back, “If your time in 
the assembly exercises are limited.” This last 
is purely a grammatical error due either to 
carelessness or educational limitations. 
Punctuation was utterly impossible. There 
seemed to be no excuse for thinking that the 
operators used either discretion or judgment 
they just slipped in a comma or semi-colon, or 
whatever they thought they hadn't used before, 
without reason or regard for the location of it. 
I know of nothing more exasperating than to 
see a letter all run together without proper at- 
tention to its punctuation. And I know of 
nothing more disgusting than to see a letter 
chopped up, so to speak, with punctuation marks 
that do not belong in it. True, not all gram- 
marians agree on how much and how little 
punctuation to use, but you will find that the 
business man has one rule which he follows 
religiously, and that is, use only the punctuation 
that is necessary to make the meaning clear 
to the reader. Woe be unto the stenographer 


who violates that rule! 

Yet if a stenographer has good shorthand 
writing ability and shows good sense in her 
transcripts, but does not have typewriting skill, 
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she is of little value in the business office. 
Another experience—you see, we have had so 
many we have quite a supply to draw from 
one girl took the dictation all right, she had 
traming, but she was a very slow 
After a good deal of sta- 
triumphantly came to us at the 
with three letters that 


college 
operator. 
tionery she 
close of the afternoon 
she had finished! They were model letters, 
truly, but no production. When you apprehend 
that the size of your pay envelope depends on 
your production, you will then realize the neces- 
sity for increasing it. 

Little things, such 
dressing envelopes, 
man’s desk, all of important and 
should be stressed in the But the 
fundamentals are shorthand, typewriting, busi- 
ness English, spelling and punctuatign, and you 
people should take every opportunity you have, 
and make others, to acquire the proper founda- 
tion in all of them 

Possibly a word here about the little things 
would not be amiss. If you think there is any 
likelihood of your forgetting to address the 
envelope of a letter, do that first, put your in 
closure into the envelope, and when your letter 
is finished and you have read it to see that it 
is all right, insert both the finished letter (the 
carbon, by the way, is sometimes written on 
the back of the original letter that you are 
answering) between the face of the envelop 
and the flap, but do not clip them together 
unless you are told to do it. One or two 
letters having steel clips to hold the envelopes 
on them may make no difference, but when a 
reader is going over fifty or seventy-five letters 
it is a loss of time to have to stop and take off 
clips. They really serve no particular purpose, 
since the method of inserting the letter under 
the flap of the envelope keeps it in place, and 
the envelope is sometimes damaged in removing 
the clips quickly. Do not turn your letters up 
side-down. When placing finished dictation on 
an employer’s desk, turn the top letter over to 
cover the pile or put a plain sheet on top sv 
that the letters cannot be read by visitors or 
other employees passing the desk. Keep them 
face upward and avoid the possibility of spilling 
the contents of the pile on the floor. Don't 
leave your desk on the dot of five without first 
seeing to it that your letters are placed on the 
dictator’s desk ready for his perusal and sig- 
nature. Do not leave them on top of your 
own desk or within it. They may be important 
letters that must be sent out at once. 

These are rather elementary remarks about 
elementary things, but they all go to make up 
a day’s work in the life of a stenographer, 
and by doing them or failing to do them, she 
may rise or fall. The reason for telling you 
all this is that you may see how fruitless are 
your efforts and your time if not properly 
directed, and how sad may be your experience 


wasting 


as making inclosures, ad 
placing the letters on a 
these are 


classroom 
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ou have not qualified yourself tor the work Plate for January O. G. A. Test 


want to d 


you have b indifferent toward your c 


ly of shorthand and typewriting and office - é . > ° . Ar : 


ning gencrally, shake off that indifference 


nee and mmence in earnest to dig into co 
work and make a success of it. Mak: : 
hold a position and you ( 

be confident in applying for it But re- a ae > 
uber this, efficiency embraces sufficiency and ( ( 

must be sufficient, therefore, as well as 


you. The function of this Department is 


help you and to help your teacher to help ’ - ee 


It is yours to make use of, and we want ¢ 
to do just that You students in school 


day, if you make the most of the training . Qe, po 


is given to you, stand as good a chance 


etting worth-while positions as the experi 


d stenographers who are haunting offices ——— =e , 
ing work which they are not capablk 


; ; 6 
g. Indeed, you have a better chance The ( ye 
ness world needs you folks, and needs you 


y, but it needs you at your best! “Give to 


; 


world the best that you have, and the best ‘ a, 


1 ' se 


com ack to you 


i a 


NOW IS THE TIME FOR ALL YOU >> ery , - 


I 


von 


D 
t 








— 


OLKS TO COME TO THE FRONT 
IN THIS CONTEST f “ia 


HE O. G. A. Contest closes April Ist. and 1f 4 
your specimen is not now in, or on the way, 
‘'t you sit down and prepare it It will —~ : p wad ; ; 


you a lot just to try 


+ 





The purpose of the O. G. A. is to encourage the development of skillful shorthand writing. 

Membership is granted to those whose notes show artistic merit 

ow to become a Member: Practice the test article until you secure two copies that 
represent your best work. Mail one of these to the editor of the department, and retain the 
other for comparison with the published plate. If the specimen sent us reaches the required 
standard, a membership certificate will be sent you. Otherwise your work will be returned 
with suggestions and criticisms and you may try again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to those whose notes are of superior excellence. 
This is the highest credential awarded for artistic shorthand writing it will be issued in 
connection with the membership certificates to those whose notes warrant it. Members may 
become candidates for the Certificate of Superior Merit. A circular about this certificate and 
how to secure it will be sent on request 

Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten cents must accompany each specimen sub- 
mitted for membership, fifty cents each application for Certificates of Superior Merit 


The O. A. T. is the professional organization of the artists in typewriting. It is open to 
all who qualify as superior craftsmen 

Junior Membership: Membership in the Junior division is open to anyone who is studying 
typewriting in a school or by himself who is able to pass the Junior test 

Senior Membership: embership in the Senior division is open to all typists whether 
attending school or not who have reached a speed of at least forty words a minute. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed statement that the candidate has attained this » . 

Competent Typist Certificate: This certificate is issued to candidates able to qualify at 
fifty words or more a minute on the Monthly Speed Test. No papers rating less than fifty 
net words the minute are to be submitted. 

Tests: The tests for both membership and “competency” appear in thie department each 
month. Tests may be practised as often as desired, but oly one specimen should be sent in. 


Each rt of the membership tests should be typed on a separate sheet. The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, subject to International Rules, and accompanied by the 
timer's affidavit. A test is good only until the 25th of the month following publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents must accompany each membership test. No fee ts 
charged for speed. A beautiful Certificate is issued to all those who pass any of the tests 
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March Speed Typewriting Test 


(Test for the Competent Typist’s Certificate, good until April 25, 1024 


ign O the layman, the world’s rotation plays queer pranks with the atmosphere, 

but scientists find the various swirls following fairly definite laws. The 

world’s winds and their complexity are believed to be due, in general, to 

two forces: the rapid rotation of the earth which is imparted to the air surrounding 

it, and modifications of this motion due to differences in temperature on the earth's 
surface. 

If the temperature differences did not play a part in the matter, it is probable that 
there would be only west winds in the temperate and polar zones, and no winds at 
all in | the tropics. The situation would be somewhat like that brought about in a 
glass of liquid at a soda fountain into which a rotary stirrer is introduced. The liquid 
swirls faster and faster until finally it attains practically the speed of the rotating 
rod. So, but for temperature differences, the earth would have the great sea of air 
which surrounds it swirling with it practically at the speed with which the earth moves 
at the equator—approximately a thousand miles an hour. But since both the earth 
and the air at the equator would be moving at the same speed, | there would be no 
wind there. 

As one went from the equator he would find a wind blowing harder and harder 
as he approached the poles. This wind would be from west to east, the direction in 
which the earth is turning, and would result from the fact that the air was turning 
through space actually faster than the earth. For while the surface of the earth at 
the equator is moving at about a thousand miles an hour, being on the rim of the 
wheel, so to speak, the surface in the temperate zones, being nearer to the hub, 
is moving at a slower speed. But the air above the equator, swirling at a thousand 
miles an hour would communicate its speed to the air on each side of it and would 
tend to throw the entire atmosphere to spinning at the rapid equatorial rate. As a 
result it would outrun the earth between the equator and the poles and create a 
mighty west wind. 

As a matter of fact, much of this assumption is true. The earth does impart its 
rotary motion to the atmosphere in general, but because of counter influences and 
side currents due to temperature | differences, the assumed calm is not found in the 
tropics. Instead, the earth outruns the air somewhat there, and the air, dragging as 
the earth spins under it, makes winds blowing from the east—the famous trade 
winds. Even though the atmosphere is moving eastward more slowly than the earth 
at the equator, it is moving faster than the earth in the temperate zones, and there the 
prevailing winds are from the west. 

Temperature differences, of course, change the general directions of these plane- 
tary winds, especially at the surface of the earth. But in the United States at an 
elevation | of six or seven miles a nearly constant wind may be found blowing from 
the west at from sixty to seventy-five miles an hour. 

There seems to have been much over-optimism in regard to speeds that can be 
attained by aircraft with the help of these planetary winds. It has been stated in 
some instances that in upper currents moving at three hundred miles an hour, air- 
planes with powerful motors could reach speeds of four or five hundred miles an 
hour. The difficulty is that no winds have been found in the upper air by the United 
States | Weather Bureau in many years of observation that much exceed 100 miles 
an hour; and the normal speed of the west winds at high altitudes over the United 
States is between sixty and seventy-five miles an hour. If such tremendous speed as 
that suggested is to be attained by airplanes, therefore, the motors will have to be 
responsible for the greater part of it. 
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the sea at the level of the highest clouds. 
fall off. 
The 


throw dust and ashes into the upper air 





the globe. 


up, affect weather in another way under exceptional conditions. 


This sheath screens off many of the short heat waves 
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planetary winds quickly spread the particles, forming an envelope entirely encl 
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The winds of highest velocity have been found about six or seven miles above 
velow this level the speeds 


winds of the upper altitudes, in addition to keeping the atmosphere stirre: 


When 


volcanoes 
the 


osing 


trom the su 


but does not interfere materially with the passage outward of the longer heat waves 











radiated by the earth. The earth therefore loses heat in two ways, and as a result 
the average temperature all over | the world 1s lowered for some time after the mors 
violent volcanic eruptions.(813)—From the Geographic News Bulletin. 
[Repeat from the ronneng until end of the ft ’ f 
-—— ee _ —_=- ———_— —-— —-— —- —- — <= -_——-+ 
{| REMEMBER THE DATE—April ist! WHY? 1 
; . G. A. Contest Closes o ¢ ; 
i 0. G. A. Contest Closes on that j 
: day. Mail your specimens to : 
! our new address ! 
} 285 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. | 
+— _> _-_ —_ —- —_-+> 
. ry” 
Material for March Tests 
,00d until April 25, 1024 
0) ¢ A If they con it wrong and y work's W 
. dome that’s for some y else to explai y easy t 
HE test matter following is short again, sidestep and pas buck, But the fellow wl 
onth, t i ] ve an especially t is out of k; Since the big success always secks 
this month, but it will prove an especially + typing . PLAN hie work | WORK 1 
interesting article from a penmanship point of i. oom 6 the men whom bie world « ‘ 
view. Practice it as many times as you can Is based up hat HE GETS RESULTS: I! 
. nal ft . faatetens . ol Sesee fe 
before preparing your final specimen, and send you'd follow |} : you Y Mu 
' ¥ t DECIDI ar et DO ( Henry 
the best copy you can produce to us with your 
e , als 7 + Tt NV ; ‘ ratte 
application for membership in the Order _& Make an attractive coy aeumeer 
- here, setting it up as tor a ci iar tor the 
There are but two ways of shaping your car ilies Tabulat ot aia atin , er 
One is drift with the tide: the other to have a P —_ anulate “4 pet Cemtas* motes Ipt 
lefinite goal—to steer straight for the mark on the twelve addresses of branch store 
farther shore The world makes way for the mar FOR SPRING HEATING Shut the furn 
who knows where he is goOIng but it jostles the ; } ; ae hC} WITH GAS Is (Jas Store 
lreamer and the drifter to the side-lines. Be thorough supply main store address) or ir store nearest Your 
The first step towards the rewards of industry is to H The wors f the winter is ! t } ‘ 
the immediate work at hand with all your might heating ble still with us Many pe ha t 
And remember this An ounce of determination ap te fresh ply of t set till summe Ov 
plied to a specific purpose is worth a ton of genius 21 ! s s the sumpti f « l 
which is all latent capacity without character r th sta ke this . ng a fur ‘ s ru 
ambition f ? first ) last of Ma M th 
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ae ee a ” : Rad tires, Portable He G m R : : 
you are getting the “picture frame” appearanc« om tale at the Besntes Gee Steves (ant tie ian 
DECIDE AND DO The easiest thing in a world addres r at any of ir twelve cigh } 1 store 
| f things Is to sit and wait until somebody brings Investigate GAS f HEAT ] t Now Pe 
Complete instruction on what to do, And how to do it Gas Stores (sup? main stor iress) Open t 
and when, to you It’s easy, then, to go straight P. M. Thursdays and Saturday ta te branch stor 
ahead And follow the facts just as “somebody said.” addresses You | Better w { 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 
100% Subscription Clubs 
EPORTS received since the last list was INDIANA 
printed, add twenty-one more names to the Vernal H. Carmichael, Frankfort High School, Frank 
number of successful hundred-per cent clubbers! fort 
Are all the students in your classes taking IOWA 


this magazine? If so, and your club has not 
been listed since the 1923-24 Roll was started Grace Kamerer, Rock Valley Public School, Rock 


in October, write us to-day Valley 


IDAHO 


Lillian Fredrickson, Fruitland High School, Fruitland 


MONTANA 
Gertrude Zeunert, Glasgow High School, Glasgow 


OHIO 
Dell School of Business, Tiffin 


ILLINOIS 
Grace M. Clow, Joliet Township High School, Joliet I. N. Dell, 
Leonie Kruezkowski, Kankakee High School, Kankakee 
Margaret Lamberton, Warren High School, Warren 


(Continued on page 320) 
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MACHINE which looks like a combina- 


tion typewriter and phonograph, and 
which creates, transmits and decodes an 
itomatic code capable of more than eleven 
llion combinations, has been invented by a 


man in Oakland, Calif., and is now under test 
he newspapers tell us by agents of the United 
Government and of five foreign 
The inventor is Edward H. Hebern, 
been at work on the machine for 
first patents, received about 
instrument 


States gOV- 
rnments 

1 he has 
12 years, his 
ago, being for an 
et in height by three feet square. The pres 
ent and perfected machine, however, is 8x10x6 
nches and weighs a_ trifle than six 
pounds, about the weight of a portable typ: 


five 
about six 


ears 


more 


writer. 
Externally, the invention consists of a 
tangular box, with a universal typewriter 


yboard covering the lower half of the front 
face, and three rows of small dials, each con- 
taining a letter of the alphabet on the upper 
iulf of the front. Projecting from the top 

a roller, not unlike the roller on the early 
phonographs which operated by means of a 
wax cylinder-record. This machine, however, 
has no records, and keeps no record of the 
messages which pass through it. In the middle 
f this cylindrical projection at the top is a 
small removable solid wheel, about the size of 
the metal spools used to carry the ribbon on a 
typewriter. Ranged at equal intervals around 
the rim of this wheel or spool are 26 aper- 
tures, each containing a letter of the alphabet 


Each and all of these letter terminals are 
wired to a central post at the core of th 
vheel 
THE WHEEL A SECRET 
This wheel is Hebern’s secret. By the in 
ternal wiring of these letters to the central 


nnecting post—the machine being operated by 


electricity—he can make 11,881,376 combina- 
tions, resulting in 403,303,146,321,064,400,000 
ntirely different and distinct codes. There is 


key, number, word, or other device by which 
inv one of these codes can be Agents ot 
the United States Government this 
when they worked for 15 months trying to d 
ipher one message, and were unable to ascet 
tain even one letter in that message 
While Hebern’s master-wheel is a secret, th: 
peration of the with the wheel in 
is Open to inspection by anyone, and appears 
» be simple The sending operator 
vrites the message he is to send in plain Eng 
lish on the keys on the lower half of the front 


read 
learned 


machine 


very 


of the machine, which operates either over 
wires or by wireless. The striking of these 
keys operating on the master-wheel, causes it 
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A Coding and Decoding Typewriter 





to send out a in code which it f 
The 


serted a wheel synchronized to the same com 


message 


receiving rlithe ] wh i ha nee in 


bination of wiring and letters as the wheel on 
the sending machine, receives this code mes 
sage, and prints it, letter by letter, in English 
again, on the small illuminated, letter-marked 
dials on the upper half of the machine. Thence 
the receiving operator writes it down in Eng 


} 


ish again, just as it was ticked out on the key 


board of the set 


] 


ding machine 


THE SOL! 


The only feature necessary to the operati 
of the code-making machi s that both sender 
and receiver use wheels which are duplicates 

f each other as to their internal wiring An 
interloper who could very easily pick the cod 
letter combinations out of the air with a radi 
receiving set, or from the wires with an or 
dinary Morse receiver, would be unable to read 
them: indeed, the man who invented the ma 


chine would be unable to decode them, because 
there is no key letter or word. |! 
Mr. Hebern, seated at one tapped out 
n the keyboard the word “noon”—a difficult 


code word because it contains only two letters 


r exampl 
machine 


two “o’s” and two “n’'s,” and is apt to reveal 
the code letter or word for those letters. Thi 
word passed out of the sending machin 
through some 50 miles of wire looped round 
the room, and appeared almost instantly on the 
illuminated dial board of the receiving ma 
chine, spelled out slowly, so as to give the re 
ceiving operator time to write it down. This, 
of course, demonstrated nothing more than has 
heen done with the telegraph-typewriter. But 


here we cut in on the transmitting wire with a 
receiver ind we got I le 


U-F-E-E 


Then we tried it with nine pairs of other 
synchronized master-wheels, and here are th 
nine combinations of letters, each of which 
spelled out the word “noon” in English on the 
receiving board after 1 o-n had been sent 
from the sending machine: YZFD, ROZK 
LISM, EFHW, VYDT, GCKG, MEZE 
HKMZ, and BUFH If there is any human 


decoder who can make “noon” out of any of 
those combinations—and they are only 10 out 
f nearly 12,000,000 possible combinations and 
403.000.000.000.000.000.000.000 of codes—a mir- 


acle would be child's play t Here is an 


him 





ther one: PWKHUBHLIH, IMMWGHZI 
MVM, SZBOCVRFGUK. That is the name 
made on three differently synchronized and 
wired wheels for one of the best-known rivers 
in the United States 

Every code word céntains the same number 


word 


f letters as the miinucd on page 314 
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it represents, but no two combinations of letters 
in all the many codes is the same in any two 
instances for the same word in English. Should 
one wheel be lost, or fall into enemy hands, all 
that is necessary is to stop using its mate, and 
use two other wheels. A field operator can 
carry a dozen of the wheels easily in 
pocket, and by prearranged signal inform the 
receiving operator which wheel he is using, 
so that the receiver can drop into his machine 
the mate to it 


one 


INCREASING 


Statisticians 


THE COMBINATIONS 


and others interested in figures 
from a mathematical point of view solely will 
see that the 12,000,000 combinations can be in- 
creased an infinite number of times by the use 
of a code within a code. That is to say, if the 
English words ticked out on the keyboard of 
the sending machine already are in code, then 
they will come back in the original English 
code from the receiving end. Thus, only on 
man, the commanding officer, if need be, knows 
what he has sent, though the sender may think 
he knows the simple English message he has 
tapped off to the other machine 100 or 1,000 
away If my correct, the 


of these 


miles figures are 


first code-within-code combinations 
would 8.832.000.0000 forms By re 
versals, imter-combinations and other tricks 


known to code-makers, this could be increased 


result in 


+ 
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to a 
Hebe rn 


wires he tapped by any intruder, that intrud 


number which would represent infinity 


+} 


estimates that should the air or 


would have one chance in 11,881,376 of d 
ciphering the code, and that it would requir: 
the full attention of a code expert, workin; 


a month, for 100 year 
word. It should be underst 

in connection with this, that, 
intruder possessed of the machine that 


12 hours a day, 26 days 
to decode on 
were tl 
Heber 
useless to him unl 
with all th 


even 


has invented, it would be 
he had all 


binations possible, and, on top of all this, kn 


the wheels wiring con 


which wheel to use, for no one of the near! 
12,000,000 wheel-combinations is able to de 
the message from any other wheel except th 
wheel to which it is the synchronized mat: 
The inventor, of course, is not disclosing t! 
secret of the viring f the wheels, but |! 
claims that, even were this fully understo 
it could not be used to solve the code sent 
any other wheel, since the time required woul 
be so great that the decoded result of the me 
sage would be useless by the time it had bee 
obtained 
This brings out the reason that Hebern d 
carded the idea of a machine which would kes 
a written record, or which would show the a 
tual code letters as sent from the master-whe 
of one machine to the master-wheel of anoth« 
The operators of Continued on page 3! 
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De Pachman and the Piano 


With an Application to the Typew riter 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 


‘ OU want to know how many hours | the fingers reaching out from this positiot 
practice! How foolish! Some days and tapping the keys. One of the most accu 

I practice nineteen hours; other days, rate and rapid typists in the world champion 

un hour. Nobody should play for more than ship was Emil Trefzger, and we remember 
fifteen minutes. It is unnecessary very distinctly that so necessary did he find 
Thus spoke one of the greatest pianists this position to accurate typing that he actually 
Vladimir De Pachman. Although the great let his hands rest on the frame of the machin 
Russian artist is seventy-five years of age, he and his fingers flew over the keys with amaz 











Courtesy, Underwood Typewriter Company 


Young Filipino Typists 


{ class of fifty young Filipinos with fingers poised er the keyboards of 
their typewriters, waiting for the signal to start, wm the Philippe hool 
f Commerce, Manila 

recently made an extended tour in the United ing rapidity and accuracy Neverthele thi 
States, playing with his old genius, and, as_ is carrying the idea a little far—and not t 
the newspapers made out—eccentricity be recommended 

De Pachman is a technician as well as an De Pachmar theory for the pianist, how 
artist. He has given a great deal of thought’ ever, is practically adaptable to the typewriter 
to the technique of piano playing and is enthu There is one difference, however—the move 
siastic over his new method of playing. “Five ment of the pianist’s hands over the keys 1 
years ago,” he said, “I invented my own method from left to right and vice versa, while on the 
ind since then, only, have I played.” typewriter there is little reaching of this kind 

His new method consists of holding th the reaches in general being from the base 
wrists perfectly stiff, which he claims gives position to the upper and lower key levels 
him greater power and precision over the in This is effected by extending the fingers out 
strument. He demonstrated to one of his in ward or drawing them in as the case may be 
terviewers just how the rigid wrists and inde Independent finger action with rests 
pendent finger movement give great speed and location” is the method that has been emploved 
accuracy in the Rational method for a long time. The 

And this is an idea that might be adopted fixation of the hands in the base position or 
with profit in typing. The stiff wrist gives you on the home row of keys tends to emphasize 
placement or “position.” The fingers are in this point. One of its distinct advantages is 
finitely more capable of rapid movement than that it shortens the reach to anv key and give 
the entire hand. Perhaps a better term to apply a fixed position for making all reaches. With 
to the wrist in typing is “fixed”—in one posi the forearms swaying in every direction, the 


tion, but not necessarily inflexible as to feeling elhows being used as a pivot, the opportuniti 
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for inaccuracy of judgment in reaching are 
greatly multiplied. 

De Pachman in one of his interviews could 
not resist the temptation to take a dig at the 
epidemic of jazz. He said: “I hate to hear it. 
It is a silly, monotonous pounding of four 
beats, one-two-three-four. I close my door to 


keep it from my ears.” If he had heard the 


+ 
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new phonograph rhythm records, in which the 
time is so clearly marked that it can be fol- 
lowed by even the beginner in typing, and 
moreover, heard such classics as “The Anvil 
Chorus” and others of that type adapted t 
the typing tempo and beats, we are sure he 
would have been as enthusiastic over it as he 
is over his new method of playing 


+ 


The Letter That Failed to “Land the Job” 


W. GRIFFIN, assistant to the presi- 

dent and in charge of Sales and Adver- 

® tising at the Gotham National Bank, 

New York City, in a recent article in Printers’ 

Ink, entitled “Rid that Sales Letter of Its 

Bombast!” used as a humorous illustration of 

the folly of attempting to use erudite words a 

letter of application. The letter was in answer 

to an advertisement for a correspondent. It 
reads: 

Your advertisement in today’s Tribune has come 
to my attention. In reply, I wish to state that I feel 
completely qualified to initiate the position you offer. 
Fortunately, I am well educated, having graduated 
from the University of Illinois in business administra- 
tion. It is of particular interest to you to know that 
my curriculum included courses in business letter writ- 
ing and commercial law. My age is twenty-seven, and 
I have the concurrent ambition to become identified 
with a substantial business house, such as your adver- 
tisement refiects 
a pleasure to present myself, but, neces 
sarily, it must be at my convenience, as I am now 
employed. For your sake, I regret these circum- 
stances, but will be prompt to comply with any arrange- 
ment you might ‘phone me. In all sincerity, I am 


It will be 


Mr. Griffin must have been in a particularly 
humorous frame of mind when he dictated the 
following answer: 


We have to talk straight from the shoulder in terse 
Anglo-Saxon words to collect our money. 


Your epistolary phraseology reflects favorably upon 
your application during the collegiate period of your 
existence, and indeed previous to that excellent hand 
book of the discriminating, the thesaurus; and to that 
compendium of definitions, derivations and synonymous 
expressions frequently referred to as the dictionary, 
where you have delved with excellent results, exhum- 
ing an unique vocabulary and classic phraseology of 
sufficient rotundity to impress the human norm and 
properly express your individuality. 

Your predilection to the polysyllabic conveyance of 
cognostication, with its continued and reiterated peri- 
phrasis, and your adaptation of the turgid and involved 
style of the Johnsonian era in preference to the 
lucidity of the masters of prose of the succeeding 
century is, in our opinion, not entirely commendable. 
In my peregrinations in the Arcana of this modern 
metropolis, I am more and more convinced that 
neither curriculum or verbiage can ever attain the 
“sine qua non,” in spite of your concurrent or pre- 
eminent ambition. One must appeal, you know, to 
the canaille. 


I have taken a few moments when my stenographer 
and I are rushed to death, to point out an error in 
your attempt to break into business. You have abil 
ity, I can see by your letter, but the work-a-day busi 
ness world has no time for education for itself, nor 
for language for itself. A letter must get direct re 
Make your ideas almost break through the 
texture of language and you'll grip them as the 
Ancient Mariner did “with his cold and glittering 
eye.” Talk the language of the masses. 

Now go to it! Land your next job, but 
suggest that you use more simple and direct languag« 
in your next letter of application. 


sults. 


may I 


Mr. Griffin’s appeal is for simplicity in lan- 
guage. “To acquire force in letters,” he says, 
“as in simple and rugged everyday conversa- 
tion, one can cut out unnecessary words. In 
conversation we talk specifically of one thing 
In letters we are much too inclined to be gen 
eral. We are too stilted in our letters. We 
ought to be natural. Put yourself in your 
letter, so that when a man receives your letter, 
you step out and look him squarely in the eye 

There are two purposes in running this in the 
Gregg Writer—one is to give you a business 
man’s “slant” in the kind of language that 
should be used—the illustrations are horrible 
examples of the kind not to use—the other is 
to present the second letter as a test of con- 
centration in typing. Try it on your type- 
writer, and if you find your fingers all snarled 
up after the effort, let it be a lesson and a 
warning to you in writing letters to get right 
to good old Anglo-Saxon words 

—R. P. SoR 


de wn 


+ + + 


The Business Flapper Finds a Champion 
(Continued from page 288) 


country. She was for a long time an associate 
editor of the Gregg Writer, a contributor to 
the American Shorthand Teacher, and was in 
charge of much of the editorial work in con- 
nection with the publishing company. Miss 


Hunter is also the author of “Graded Read- 
ings”—a book that is probably known to nearly 
every Gregg Shorthand student in the land. 
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Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler 


Court and Convention Reporter 
69 West Washington Street, Chicago 





Anacoluthon 


O experienced reporter has escaped cor irt, still im statements or argument cou 
tact with the speaker who has left sen a slight change in wording which will ca 
tences “dangling in the air,” as it is t meaning that might reasonabl it 
metimes referred to Even the poets have terpreted from the words used, is well withi 
eferred to these sentences without proper ter- the rights of the reporter For a service of 
minations. In court work the unfinished sen- this kind, many an attorney is indebted tl 
tence is sentenced to hang, there being no shorthand reporting prof 
ilternative, and this type of sentence has It may be said that t type of expres 
ade the dash key on the typewriter rather is often used at a very inconvenient time, s 
pular in typewriting circk Che skillful far as the reporter i erned. When a 
reporter in transcribing a speech containing peaker is approaching his climax, he may for 
ich sentences must deal with them in some get the important word in the sente: and 
anner to relieve them of their lack of founda rather than spoil the effect of the lacti 
tion on the elevation at which the speaker left effort he will proceed immediately to the next 
em sentet ind just at that part ir time, be 
[The incomplete sentence may be handled in cause of the carefully selected words, often 
irious ways. It is very often the case that also because of the speed, it is very difficult 
the addition or omission of a single word will to interpret while writing the m« ng desired 
remedy the defect. Sometimes it is advisable to be conveyed. That is where it essary 
to omit the suspended clause, and sometimes’ to exercise the art of interpretation in it 
the sentence has to be modified in two or three highest deg This affects the rate of speed 
respects or completely rearranged and revised at which a reporter can write, and still there 
But the good reporter must use his art as the are people in the world who seem to feel that 
recorder of ideas in conveying in words to speed is thi ly essential to reporting ability 
readers what the speaker may have only con- Instead of using the expr n “verbatim re 
veyed by a pause, by a gesture or by voice’ porter,” it would be more nearly correct in 
intonation many cases to say “verbatim interpreter.” 
This naturally suggests the importance, in In these modern times transcripts of speech 
fact, the necessity of the reporter paying strict n literally hundreds of cases almost weekly 
ittention to what is being said so that he will are printed and distributed through newspaper 
tt only record properly what is said, but that and other media without the opportunity on the 
may make a proper record of what the part of the speaker for revision. | vit 
speaker intended to say. There are clients who this knowledge on the part of report t} 
rather feel that the reporter should not exer- metimes feel so bound to a literal transcript 
ise this prerogative, but at the same time if he that they will not make a change from what 
tailed to exerci it, he would not be, even in the speaker said, even though what he act 
the estimation of these same clients, a skillful said does not make sense, or conveys a mea 
reporter. different from what he intended l art 
Few speakers in the world admit, at least in nterpreting the speaker's rem r conv 
advance of their making an address, that they ing ideas rather than f the t 
re guilty of leaving sentences suspended in f arts in a shorthand reporting servi 
the air, and few speakers who inadvertently use No one perhap n give a good r¢ n f 
his type of sentence will feel that the reporter peakers using incomplete sentences, but it 1 
has made an accurate record if he transcribes very clear that e¢ imtonation, gesture or 
uch incomplete sentences exactly as spoken pause will often carry meaning to an audience 
Che good transcript of any speech is free from more definitely than words. The speaker, re 
ncomplete sentences, regardless of how the lving on this fact ften drops an idea so far 
peech may have he n delivered us words are « rned a soon as he realize 
While it is generally true that the court re his idea is understood by his audience 
porter cannot change what is actually said in The type of expr: n we have so far been 
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A Real Estate Case 


For Key see page opposite 
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discussing 1s called anacoluthia, which means 
changing irom one construction to another 
without completing the former, and this form 
of speaking has tended to rack the nerves of 
many an otherwise strong and healthy reporter. 
A young reporter was recently called to a city 
some eight hundred miles from his usual field 
of activity He found certain colloquialisms 
rather new to him and several forms of ex- 
pression that surprised him. The official re- 
porter in that vicinity who had employed this 
young man to assist him, asked the young man 
after the second day how he was getting along 
“Pretty well,” was the reply, “but so many of 
these witnesses speak anacoluthonically 

Nobody will ever learn whether the employ 
ing reporter knew what the young man was 
talking about until he had looked for the word 
in the dictionary, but the incident is responsible 
for the appearance of this brief discussion of 


by another name, 


a type of expression known 
and perhaps privately referred to in less tech 
nical language. 

I have just finished the reporting of a meet 
ing where in every session there were hundreds 
of sentences left incomplete. It takes more 


time to make a transcript in such a case than 


where the speakers use the proper words to 
convey their ideas, and the results are not 
nearly so satisfactory The speaker who re 
sorts to the anacoluthon reflects his lack of 
control on his feet, his indifference or care 
lessness toward correct Spx ech, or perhaps the 
intensity of his thought on the subject in hand 
which prevents his realization of the words he 
uses in trying to convey a message to his 
audience 

A discussion of this type of expression sug- 
gests to the reporter the desirability of a ready 
command of the language so that he may both 
readily and accurately interpret in a verbatim 
style the thoughts of the speaker. This is a 
very interesting study, and the reporter who is 
successful in dealing with anacoluthons is really 
doing something of which he may be proud 


+ + + 
A Real Estate Case 


(Continued from the February issue 


A I got that from the vacant property sigr I 
thought Mr. Watson was the owner and I went over 
to see him I do not know whether his name was 


Watson, but it was some downtown ager 

Q At 6 West Washington Street? A Some 
thing like that 

Q But you are sure you did not go there because 
you learned from Mr. Sheeder that his name was 
Watson? 

A No, sir There was a grocery store out there 
for rent and that is where I got the name 

Q Did you tell Sheeder anything about what your 
business was? A Yes, sir 

Q Did you give him a card? A Yes, sir 

Q Now, what records did you keep of that listing 
in your office? 

A Well, just an ordinary card, a listing card, that 
is all. 





Q That is all you kept A That is all 


Q Did you 


first time you w see hin A No, sir 


Q Didn't y 


sell that, the fir 


A No, sit 


I went to see hit 


You d 


) 
= 


aig 
contract to be signe y bim at all, the first time you 


went to see hin 


hir nm regard 


three times in 


Vv What c « c l mea the second 
me you went to see 
\ The se w he I went t see hin I 
ght t r : tT ! . : t t 
© What iy w t oe m't remember the 
) How zw atte the first ay “ } you 
wa ££ ! ! Ma t 
\ Al t 4 hre iys ater i t tw days 
atte I first ste the vacant 
oO W 1 he purchaser that you 
gt the 
A Mr. } s 
Oo W : first met Mr. Ferris 


Coding and Decoding Typewriter 


the machines 


would have in their machines or on their per 


sons except 


operator, who 


Safety, tar tr 


record of wh: 


making instrt 
such a recor 
the machine, 


or out; the only way they can be picked up is 


by tapping either wire or ether with an ordi 
nary receiving set. Hebern believes that event- 
ually he will overcome this in rad by a 


combination « 
the present 


Science Mont 



















































ask Mr. Sheeder to sign anything the 


u ask him to sign up a contract te 
st time you went to sce him? 
1 did not have a buyer the frst time 


liscuss the question of a written 


mont: 


>. = 


” uded from page aid 


especially in time of war, never 
in the case of the receiving 
probably would be in a place of 
m the danger zone—any written 


it had passed through the code 


iment It is impossible to make 
1; it is impossible to get, from 
the code letters as they pass in 


} 


»1f wave lengths which will baffle 
receiving instrument Christian 


we. se 


Not Genius 
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Business Correspondence 


Letters to Dealers 
[From Gardner's Constructive Dictation, Page 192, Letters 5 and 7) 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


(Continued from page 312) 





OREGON 
Claire Collins, Bend High School, Bend 
PORTO RICO 


Maria T. Gonzalez, Humacao High School, Humacao 


VIRGINIA 
Joseph H. Riddick, 213 Ninth St., Lynchburg 


WASHINGTON 


Emma Pringle, Washington High School, Port Town 
& 


TEXAS send oa : 
A. B. Tyson, Brady High School, Brady WEST VIRGINIA 
Elsa Floehr, St. John’s Academy, Petersburg 
UTAH 
May Elizabeth Young, West High School, Salt Lake WISCONSIN 
City — ' . 
. Miss A. E. Plourde, Neillsville High School, Neillsville 
VERMONT Julia B. Nicholas, 86 Chandler Road, Andover, Mass. 
Vera Drew, Bennington Senior High School, Benning- Mary L. Gladding, c/o Flint-Adaskin Fuin Co., 245 
ton Weybosset St., Providence, R. I. 
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Business as She Is Wrote A King Who Was Never Wrong 


HE ponderous verbiage of conventional From the “New Success” 
business correspondence is illustrated by 
the following sample conversation and the way 
n which it might be translated into corre- - 
pondence : ‘ 


CONVERSATION 


“Going to the game to-day, eh? Got tickets?” 
“No.” ; 
“Jones going?” —~ o ‘70 
“No.” 
“Believe I'll go along.” F , a pi. 7) 
“Fine. Get your wife and I'll get mine, and : 

we'll have supper together.” 


TRANSLATION 


“I was pleased to learn, in conversation with > , - 
you yesterday, that you are contemplating at- 
tending the ball game this p.m. Beg to inquir« 
whether you have purchased tickets for same.’ 


“Your favor of the eighth to hand and ; : ‘ < 
mtents noted. Beg to advise that I have not, 

is yet, obtained tickets, but hope to secure same 
immediately. Thanking you for the friendly ; ' 
interest manifested in your inquiry, ‘I beg to ; 
remain. 


\s 
» 


Beg to inquire whether Jones, of Jones, 


Larkin & Company, will accompany you.” - 


“Replying to your favor of the eighth, would 
iy Jones, of Jones, Larkin & Company, is 
ttherwise engaged. Trusting that this answers 
uur inquiry satisfactorily, and thanking you 
for your past courtesies, beg to remain.” , 


“Your esteemed communication of even date 
received. Beg to suggest that the undersigned 
accompany you to the game referred to in our 

ymmunication of the eighth. Trusting that 
this proposition meets with your entire approval 
und assuring you of our willingness to serve 4 

tu to the best of our ability, we are———— ( 

“P. S. Address all communications im care ) \ 
f the undersigned and refer to File No. TW . ‘ 
77761.” 

“Answering your esteemed favor of even 
late, would say that the undersigned will be 
pleased to have you accompany me, as he would ; 
otherwise go by myself. Undersigned begs . 
further to state that he will also invite my 
wife. Kindly advise whether your wife will 
accept undersigned’s invitation to join me and 
his wife at supper afterward. Would further 
state that undersigned will advise my wife to c.j.—— _..—- 
advise your wife that on receipt of advice from ‘ 
him, she meet you and me and your esteemed «| » esc) 
wife. . . . "—From the “Cleveland Trust ~~ ‘© 
Monthly.” 
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Short Stories in Shorthand 


A Chip of the Old Block te y. G 
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